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Community Groups that offer Meals 


1. Bissell Centre 

10527-96 Street - 423-2285 

Monday to Friday — 9:30 a.m. 

— sandwiches 

Friday — 9:45 a.m. — sandwiches 

3. inner City Pastoral Ministry 

at The Bissell Centre - 424-7652 

Snacks after Sunday Service 

- 12:00 to 1:00 

4. Christ Church 

12116-102 Avenue — 488-1118 

Every 3rd Saturday — 5:00 p.m. meal 

5. Herb Jamieson Centre 

10014 -105A Avenue — 429-3470 

For men not on assistance 

Monday to Friday 7:00 to 7:45 a.m. breakfast 
12:00 — 12:45 p.m. — lunch 

5:00 to 5:45 p.m. — supper 

Weekends 11:00 - 11:45 a.m. - breakfast 

4:00 — 4:45 p.m. — supper 

6. Hope Mission - 422-2018 

Daily 7:00 to 7:45 - breakfast 

Noon - lunch 

5:00 to 6:45 - supper 

7. House of Refuge Mission 

10339-95 Street 
Daily - 8 p.m. — meal 


8. Marian Centre 

10536-98 Street - 424-3544 

Daily except Wednesdays 

12:00 to 12:45 p.m. meal 

Closed from the 27th of each month to the 1st 
8. The Mustard Seed 

10635-96 Street — 426-5600 

Monday to Friday — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. supper 
Saturday — 5 p.m. — supper 

Zero tolerance of alcohol 

10. Operation Friendship 

9526-106 Avenue — 429-2626 

Monday to Friday — 9:00 a.m. — breakfast 
Monday to Sunday - 12 noon — lunch 

5:00 p.m. — supper 

For seniors over 55 only 

11. Red Road Healing Centre — 471-3220 
Friday — 12:00 to 1:00 p.m. —- soup and bannock 
12. Salvation Army 

9620-101 Avenue- 429-4222 

Fridays — 7:30 a.m. to 8:00 a.m. — breakfast 
13. St Peter’s Evangelical Lutheran Church 
9606-110 Avenue — 426-1122 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 7:00 
a.mBreakfast 


14. St. Faith’s Anglican Church - 

parish hall 

11725-93 Street — 477-5931 

Thursday — 12:00 noon — soup 

Saturday — 8:30 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. —breakfast 
3rd Friday of the month — 7:00 p.m. — supper 
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lst Friday of every month at 5:30. 
Phone number 780 428 8697 
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17. Edmonton Orthodox Reformed Church 
1161- 95 A Street — 479-1860 

Thursdays, 6:25 p.m. soup 

18. Robertson Wesley United Church 
10209-123 Street 482-1587 

Second Saturday of each month 

January to November, 5:00 p.m. meal 

19. Jasper Place Health and Weliness Centre 
15210 — Stoney Plain Road — 481-4001 
Mondays — 7:00 to 8:00 p.m. — meal 

20. One Accord Bible Fellowship Church 
10802 — 93 Street - 425-6310 

Saturdays, 10:00 to 1:00 p.m. meals 


Have you witnessed an act of violence against a homeless person, or been homeless, and a victim of violence? 
If so, please fill out the form below and return to Edmonton Street News, 9533-106A Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta, T5H 0S9 
Name of peron or persons involved (if known) 


Date Time 








Where did the incident occur 
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Mission 






Edmonton Street News Society provides a voice, 
employment and social support to those who need 
these, and communicates perspectives dealing 
with poverty and social justice, by education and 
communication activities, including publishing a 
street newspaper 


Values/Beliefs/Guiding Principles 





We believe in being inclusive and encouraging 
We believe that human rights are fundamental to living 
together 

We believe that everyone deserves the opportunity to earn and 
control their money 

We believe in journalistic and organizational professionalism 
and integrity 

We believe the public needs to know about issues around 
poverty and social justice 

We value community and connecting with others 

We value passion and determination 

We believe everyone deserves the opportunity to learn, develop 
and use communication skills 


The views presented in this ni 
publication are those of the writers. 
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Editorial 
Getting personal (and political) 
about panhandling 


A couple of months ago the Edmonton 
Sun published the results of a readership 
poll that asked if it was right to give money 
to panhandlers. About seventy-five per cent 
of the people who responded said it wasn’t. 

It would be interesting to poll the same 
people to see if they consider it right to give 
to charities through such activities as tele- 
phone solicitors, telethons and radiothons, 
or home lotteries. These schemes do essen- 
tially the same thing as panhandlers: ask for 
our money. Some of these seemingly more 
legitimate beggars intrude into our homes via 
the telephone, or come knocking on our 
doors. What makes such organizations and 
activities more acceptable or tolerable than 
the typical on-street panhandler, who is nei- 
ther aggressive nor persistent? 

And what makes the City’s recent Have a 
Heart-Get Smart campaign, that spends a lot 
of money to ask us to give money to charities 
rather than directly to panhandlers, different 
from or better than outright, face-to-face 
panhandling? Campaign workers can collect 
money on the spot from people who want to 
give immediately; this is essentially just a 
sanitized form of panhandling—with draw- 
backs. 

When we give to a panhandler on the 
street, we make a choice to meet that per- 
son's immediate need—often legitimate, 
sometimes not—in a direct and personal way. 
We have an opportunity to share a conversa- 
tion—or not, as we choose—as well as our 
money. When we give to a panhandler, 100 
per cent of our donation goes to that individ- 
ual. We leave the choices about how our con- 
tribution is used with the panhandler, who, 
like any one of us with our own resources, 
may choose wisely or not. 

Too often we—or the people we elect to 
manage our public affairs—want a sanitized, 
impersonal way of meeting the needs of those 
who are less fortunate. Not many years ago, 
we sent those who were mentally challenged 
away to live in institutions. Now it appears 
that we are attempting to do the same with 
the poor on the streets, to make them less 


visible by hiding them behind the doors of 
agencies and organizations, so citizens will 
not feel uncomfortable seeing them. We want 
to use our positions of power to decide what 
is polite acceptable behaviour on our streets 
without having any good sense of the deep 
desperation of some who resort to panhan- 
dling to survive. 

We are now attempting, as we should, to 
integrate citizens with mental and physical 
challenges into mainstream society; surely 
we should do the same for the same reasons 
to make it possible for citizens who are 
homeless and unfortunate to live as they 
choose in our community. What better way 
to begin than by having direct, personal con- 
tact with the individuals who are in need of 
public assistance? 

Edmonton Street News does not argue 
that panhandling is a good thing that should 
be encouraged and tolerated. Nor do we dis- 
courage generous donations and support to 
necessary and valuable charitable organiza- 
tions. It is simply to argue that panhandlers 
are people, too. They will not go away, if we 
take the City's current advice and by pass 
them; the social challenges they represent 
will not disappear because we as citizens give 
a few more dollars to a few more organiza- 
tions with easy, impersonal answers to hard, 
personal questions. 

The personal is still political, and the 
political is still personal. The most effective 
way for those of us who are not yet marginal- 
ized by poverty, addictions, and misfortune 
to change things is by personal commitment, 
engagement, and action, not by impersonal 
support of institutions and organizations that 
may or may not act for us as we would like. 

For most of us dealing on a personal level 
with panhandlers means going outside our 
comfort zone into unknown territory. 

Scary? You bet. 

But not nearly as scary as the options 
put before us by the City and some readers 
of the Edmonton Sun. 

ESN Staff 


Edmonton Street News sold in Calgary 


Every time I 
hear that another 
street newspaper 
has stopped publi- 
cation, I feel a chill 
' as I ask myself — 
“How long will we be 
able to continue?” 

»,, And every time I 

_ consider retirement 
as managing editor, 
it is concern for the 
vendors that gives 
me the incentive to 
pull things together 
and to continue somehow. The paper is not 
always reaching a standard I would hope for, 
and there are times when it is a day or two 
late because we have to wait for more cash 
to pay the printer, or one of us is late in get- 
ting the work on the paper done in time. 
Since we all work as volunteers, there is 
often a real crunch, and I find myself work- 
ing in bits and pieces of time — an hour here, 
and an hour there, then working all night or 
getting up at 5 a.m. just to make the print- 
ing deadline. 

The re-incarnated Our Voice ceased pub- 
lishing before Christmas, but there is still 
the hope that they will be able to begin 
again; Vancouver has a new paper, the 
Megaphone after a few years with no publica- 
tion following the demise of Vancouver Spare 
Change and the Toronto street papers have 
gone through a few changes as well. The 
Quebec City paper ceased printing several 
years ago, and the Halifax street newspaper 
has not been heard from for some time. Now 
Calgary Street Talk is also gone. And, as 
always when a street paper is unable to con- 
tinue publication, it is the vendors who are 


most adversely affected. 

Since July, I have received several 
distress calls from Robert Champion, a 
Calgary Street Talk vendor. He needs a paper 
to sell to make ends meet. I responded by 
mailing 100 papers, and setting up a meet- 
ing to arrange for him to receive papers 
on a monthly basis. Robert is also sending 
Calgary content for publication in Edmonton 
Street News (see page 3). 

Fortunately, when a street newspaper 
dies, like the mythical phoenix, it rises again 
with a new name, and new energy. I believe 
it is just a matter of time until someone in 
Calgary picks up the challenge of publishing 
a new Calgary street newspaper. 

By Linda Dumont 


Have a Heart Give Smart 


The City’s Have a Heart Give-Smart cam- 
paign this summer is “a public awareness 
campaign to start the conversation among 
Edmontonians about how to best help peo- 
ple who panhandle”. You can donate your 
money to the Have a Heart-Give smart car 
that is travelling throughout Downtown 
Edmonton and Old Strathcona. In exchange 
for your cash donation, you'll get a granola 
bar, courtesy of Save On Foods. You can 
choose to give the granola bar to a panhan- 
dler or keep it. 100% of cash donations will 
be sent to Boyle Street Community Services 
Centre and Bissell Centre. You can also get 
information about panhandling and infor- 
mation about the many agencies in 
Edmonton who provide free food, shelter, 
and support to people on the street. 





Government Cut will Hurt Adult Learners 


Adults learning English in Alberta will 
notice one of their favourite resources is 
missing as they return to classes this month. 

For nearly 30 years a monthly paper 
called “English Express” has helped make 
learning English both more enjoyable and 
more useful. This publication has been fund- 
ed by the provincial government and its 
funding has now ended. 

English Express had a circulation of 60 
000, but the number of people using it was 
much greater, as whole families would make 
use of every part of an issue. English 
Express was available at public libraries, 
immigrant serving organizations, and post- 
secondary institutions. A website (www.eng- 
lishexpress.ca) supported the print paper. 

Many English language learners are living 
in economic poverty and having the time to 
be able to attend classes and study is not 
always possible as the pressures of making 
enough money to survive are the priority. 


From Rob’s Corner in Calgary 


English Express provides a resource for such 
people to keep learning even when not able 
to be part of formal educational programs. 

The paper was useful and relevant to 
both people born in Canada who have low lit- 
eracy for a range of reasons and newcomers 
who are immigrating here from other parts of 
the world. The vocabulary and structure of 
articles was designed to support people gain- 
ing English language proficiency. And the 
content of the paper was planned to be help- 
ful to the overall quality of life of readers. 

The paper regularly included “success 
stories” of ordinary people who have achieved 
success in many different ways in Alberta. 
Especially for newcomers, these stories pro- 
vided encouragement and hope about their 
own futures in the province. 

Special issues have covered such topics 
as interesting places to visit in Alberta or 
how to understand how government operates 
and what an election is. Special issues have 


Paper shut down unreal and not fair 
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Unreal — not fair- that CUPS (Calgary 
Urban Project Society) would shut the paper 
(Calgary Street Talk) down during a so-called 
economic slow down. The reasons given for 
the shut down back at a vendor's meeting in 
April were the following: low number of sales 
to the vendors and by the vendors. Just like 
Our Voice, Edmonton, way back when. But 
CUPS stated once upon a time that they 
would never do what the Bissell Centre did, 








pulling the plug on the paper here in 
Calgary. I know that was a different time and 
a different place, but the words still ring 
loudly in my ears. Basically 20 to 25 vendors 
have been left to hang out to dry. 

Thanks to the operations manager at the 
pizza place in Kensington Road, Calgary for 
going on line and hooking up with Edmonton 
Street News. Thanks to Linda for returning 
my call and for having trust in me. (She sent 
100 papers on credit by mail.) I’m totally 
happy to be out there selling another street 
paper. I was at quite a loss there for a long 
time — at least three months - May, June 
and July. It was totally unreal to me. I could- 
n’t understand a non-profit, supposedly a 
compassionate one, dropping a street paper 
or tossing it aside. I met a lot of good people 
over in Kensington over the years, especially 
those who supported me as a vendor with 
the Calgary Street Talk newspaper. The 
paper had information inside you would 
never have heard or gotten from any other 
source. It had good articles from people you 
never heard of elsewhere. 

Did you know the Calgary Downtown 
Business Association had some say or 
authority as to what times a Street Talk ven- 
dor was to be in his or her spot as we called 
the corners. Mainly a vendor would have to 


Keeping six on the Edmonton City Police 


At 9:05 p.m. Saturday, August 21/10 
while out taking a walk I was attracted to the 
flashing blue and red lights of the Edmonton 
Police Service and curiosity took over. Upon 
reaching the corner of 107 Ave and 98 Street 
outside of the Ninh kieu Pho restaurant, I 
noticed there was a commotion in the restau- 
rant parking lot, which also attracted the 
attention of three other people. While the 
four of us watched from across the street we 
could hear yelling going on both from the 
male already handcuffed and on the ground 
and from the male officer holding him down 
next to the sedan he was taken from. One of 
the people standing next to me commented 
that since the suspect was restrained it was- 
n't necessary for what we felt was the use of 
excessive force, so I took out my pen and 
paper and started to take down notes only to 
be berated by the police for doing so. 

By this time two constables on bikes 
appeared and assisted the other two in get- 
ting the passenger in the vehicle to comply 
with them. One of the marked police cruisers 
was a commander's, so I made sure to take 


down the date, location, time, how many offi- 
cers present, vehicle identification numbers, 
what was said to the suspects and also what 
was said to us - things like "leave" and "we 
may not be there when you need us", - not 
politely either. This got the couple to leave 
and the officer spoke loudly enough and for 
our benefit to say that the person was arrest- 
ed for drug possession, having pepper spray, 
and false identification. 

By this time the other fellow, a realtor 
with Century 21, was on his mobile, possibly 
talking to his lawyer, when things took a sur- 
prising turn for the worst. The two of us 
protested, asking why we couldn't be standing 
across the street watching, when we were 
approached by the constable doing the talk- 
ing, more like threatening us, and when we 
didn't comply he decided to move the two of 
us roughly and with force. 

"Hey! you can't do this! "I exclaimed 

"Do you want to do our jobs?" the officer 
asked us with a sneer. 

I said indignantly, "I am a Human Rights 
Advocate.” 


focused on major issues such as family vio- 
lence, safe workplaces, legal issues for 
renters, and how to shop and cook healthy 
on a small budget. 

The annual cost to provide this paper on 
a monthly basis to tens of thousands of peo- 
ple was only about $300 000. People who see 
the loss of English Express as a concern are 
encouraged to contact Doug Horner, the 
Minister of Advanced Education 
(doug.horner@assembly.ab.ca), and encour- 
age him to continue to fund the paper. 
Edmonton-Strathcona MLA Rachel Notley 
has written the government to suggest if the 
Advanced Education ministry cannot afford 
to publish it, that it could be moved to being 
part of the services funded by the 
Employment and Immigration ministry where 
more than $13 million is already being spent 
on other services for English language learn- 
ers. 

Jim Gurnett 


be on his or her corner during the rush 
hours or business hours and in order to earn 
a permanent location had to be there for a 
certain amount of time, a four hour mini- 
mum, in order to keep that spot. Of course 
CUPS went along with it. 

We also referred to a vendor’s spot asa 
zone. Some vendors I am sure avoided these 
rules by free zoning. As for me, these rules 
did not apply because I worked in the 
evening and was out of the Association’s ter- 
ritory. 

By Robert Champion 


The Plaza celebrated 
75 years 


_.. Coming this fall, the Plaza Theatre in 
Kensington, North West Calgary will be cele- 
brating it’s 75th anniversary. Yes, it is the 
oldest theatre left standing in Calgary and 
the last neighbourhood theatre in the city. It 
is maintained by a hardy bunch of individu- 
als, all underpaid, who work hard to keep 
the spirit of the past with a modern day 
twist. Built in the 1920’s to serve as a stable 
and a garage, it later closed down because of 
the depression and reopened, fairly quickly, 
as a movie theatre. Today it is best known 
for it’s showing of a wide range of films, old 
and modern, from all over the globe as well 
as a wide range of independent films. 

By Robert Champion 


His reply was ""I don't care." 

"You'll care" I said coldly, while glaring at 
him. The realtor and I then exchanged info 
and we were on our way. While walking I 
continued to take down notes. On my way 
back I watched as the tow truck took the 
vehicle away and the remaining constables 
drove and rode off. Those constables didn't 
want any witnesses to see what they were 
really up to and tried to cover it up by using 
threats and intimidation. I seriously hope 
that the other three witnesses come forward 
with what transpired and that we can expose 
the city police for their excessive use of force, 
lay our own charges, etc. It’ll be a cold day in 
#### before I back down when dealing with 
the police. I am standing up for what I 
believe in. 

My telephone lit up once word got out 
about this incident with people asking what 
happened and if I was all right? I replied that 
I'm in shock, physically and emotionally. I 
am appalled, angered, and in disbelief. How 
could this happen? 

Ivan Miller 
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Interviews with Street Youth 


Darren: chilling with friends, doing art, 
looking for a job 
Twenty-one-year-old Darren moved to 
Edmonton with his family eight years ago. He 

says he was reluctant to make the move but 
is now happy to stay in Edmonton. He still 
“somewhat” lives with his family. 

Allan Sheppard 

Edmonton Street News What brings you 
to the youth centre? 

Darren I've been coming for about a 
year. It's a great place to chill out with 
friends, do art, and interact with new people. 

ESN Tell me about doing art. 

Darren It's just something I like to do. I 
guess I inherited it. Art runs on my Mom's 
side of the family. I like to express myself in 
art. Usually when I'm sad or depressed, I'll 
do some art to cheer me up. 

ESN What would you like to do in life? 

Darren Become a chef. Get my seal and 
then become a chef on a cruise boat. 

ESN That's hard work. 

Darren It's not easy, but it's something I 
could do. 

ESN Do you know how to— 

Darren —to go about it? Yes, I do. 

ESN Have you finished school? 

Darren No. I got kicked out in Grade 12. 

ESN Can you get into the chef's program 
at NAIT with that? 

Darren | think I only need Grade 10, so I 
should be able to get in. Right now, mostly I 
come here with my friends. They cheer me 
up, just being around them, talking things 
out. 

ESN Do you work? 

Darren I'm currently looking for a job. 
It's kind of hard, especially over the summer 


The Old Strathcona Youth Society (OSYS) 
occupies a small building on 83rd Avenue, 
across from the Farmer's market. It opened its 
doors in 1998, following a late-1997 meeting 
of social agencies looking for answers to the 
needs of youths who were living in the area or 
attracted in growing numbers by the heady 
atmosphere of Whyte Avenue and often end- 
ing up homeless and at risk on the streets of 
Old Strathcona. According to its simple 
brochure, OSYS's mission is to provide “flexi- 
ble resources and [create] a supportive envi- 
ronment that fosters youth empowerment and 
development.” Working through “collaborative 
partnerships,” OSYS offers a variety of sup- 
port services including help writing resumes; 
information on sexually transmitted diseases 
and addictions; drop-in health care and refer- 
rals to medical and mental health services; 
collective kitchens and food distribution; work- 
shops; recreation activities and movies. Arts 
and crafts activities cater to the special needs 
and talents of the youth who use OSYS servic- 
es. 

Karen Drynan is the executive director at 
OSYS. ESN interviewed her in late July. 

Allan Sheppard 

Karen Drynan | started here at the Old 
Strathcona Youth Society in 2001 asa 
practicum student and progressed through 
various jobs. I left and worked at Boyle 
Street Community Services downtown for 
about a year-and-a-half and came back as 
executive director. 

OSYS is a street-level multi-agency centre 
for youth age 14 to 24. We try to empower 
the youth to become a more functional part 
of society and their community—on their 
own terms; we don't have any kind of agen- 
da. We try to build a relationship with youth: 
to find out who they are, what they're about, 
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holidays, when all the students are out. But 
I'm still looking. I won't stop until I get a job. 

ESN So it's good to have a place like this 
to come to where you can— 



























Art gives Darren a way to express himself 
and cope with his feelings. 
Photo Allan Shepard 


Karen Drynan' Photo by Allan S 


and what things they would like to access, 
then help them with that. 

On a daily basis, we see anywhere from 
20 to 50 youth. Last year our stats showed 
over 500 youth, individually, that signed in. 
That could potentially be a one-time sign-in 
or someone we saw on a regular basis. 

They're mostly local kids. In the summer 
we see travelers from as far as the eastern 
provinces. They travel across country to 
Vancouver and vice versa; this is a stop on 
the way. But mostly we see local kids. Not a 
whole lot of Aboriginal youth, although that 
demographic has gone up in the last couple 
of years. Some Children's Services involve- 
ment, but not a lot. At times we'll see youth 
that have aged out of Children's Services. 
They're 18, 19 and somewhat lost as to how 


year. Then I heard about the [Youth 





Darren —relax, when you can't really go 
anywhere else. 
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Nathan: Needs stability; not sure 







; shot 


how to find it 

Nathan is 18. He has lived in Edmonton | 

all his life. He did well in school, but troubl es 
at home put him on the streets, where he is — 
trying to find a focus ans some goals for his: v 


life. rss) 


Nathan My step-dad wasn't family pies 
rial, | guess you could say that. I came home 
late one day, and he got really crazy and 
abusive. I got tired of it, so I left. Things <l 
have been up and down for me. There's good 
places. There's bad places. My uncle's place _ 
is a bit of a crack house, so I never stayed | a 


there. I was staying at West Ed for almost sta 


Emergency] Shelter and everybody else h ae 
Edmonton Street News Are you! on 
street? Wer 
Nathan I'm camping with som Sic 


down in the river valley. : 









Nathan Yeah. I thi 
my dad. ; 





to function in society without support. But 
the majority of our youth don't have any 
Children's Services involvement. 

Edmonton Street News Are they living 
on the street? 

KD Most of them, yes. 

ESN Do they panhandle? 

KD Yes. Three or four years ago, there 
was a lot more, but I think the Edmonton 
Police Service is cracking down on panhan- 
dlers and making it pretty miserable for 
them. There are options to panhandling. 
That could be accessing the Youth 
Emergency Shelter for food. Their new 
Armoury Centre, is just a block away. Youth 
can get meals there, if they attend work- 
shops. Some will get a job, and stay at the 
job until they get a pay cheque. Others apply 
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cou d you have done the work, if 

the stability? 

in I passed Grade 10 with really 

1arks, so I'm guessing I could've done 

SN What are your ambitions? 

I don't know. Right now I'm 

‘a job in this area, because I'm 

in this area. : 

ES Do you have any career hopes? 
athan Not really. I don't know what I 

do. It's a hard decision to think 


ESN If you find a job, would you be able 


han Probably. 
SN The important thing is to get some- 
‘to work towards? 


, _ES Yo you get help with that here, or 
is this just a good place to chill? - 
_ Nathan It's an awesome place to chill. It is. 
cert : BETAS : 








ts, doing my 





Nathan had some art training in Grade 10, 
before he dropped out of school. He says 
doing art at OSYS “gives [him] something to 


_ keep and treasure as memories.” 


Photo Allan Shepard 


Old Strathcona Youth Society tries to help continued 


for Alberta Works or AISH, depending on 
what their issues are. If they have addic- 
tions, they do whatever they can to survive. 
Whatever their choices we try to help them to 
move to a more positive place. 

ESN You work with other organizations? 

KD We partner with quite a few agencies. 
Knox Metropolitan Church on 109th Street 
will donate space when we need it. We usual- 
ly go there at Christmas time, when we have 
a really huge dinner. 

Strathcona Baptist, just across the way 
here, often has cooked meals. They'll let us 
know, and we can*send the kids over. The 
Hope Mission van comes by as often as they 
can and hands out bag lunches, drinks, and 
whatever else they have: blankets, socks, or 
whatever. 

Some agencies just provide support, 
resources, and knowledge: Child and Family 
Services, Edmonton Police Service, Options 
Sexual Health Edmonton. 

Our mandate is to partner with the com- 
munity agencies and empower the youth to 
access those agencies on their own. They 
often need help to get referrals, sometimes to 
hold their hands for the first appointment to 
a doctor or mental health services. We try to 
help them access that on their own as a next 
step, so they can function a little easier in 
this society that's kind of crazy for them to 
start with. 

ESN Are local people sympathetic? 

KD It depends on the person and their 
experiences. Some businesses down the Ave 
are the most generous and wonderful people 
ever. They donate excess stock. A lady who 
ran a shoe store got customers to bring their 
old shoes for a 10 per cent discount, and we 
got all of those shoes. We've had businesses 
ask for donations on our behalf. 

Other businesses or managers don't quite 
understand we're not just dealing with youth 
who ran away from home and don't have a 
job. There's other reasons and things affect- 
ing the life of our youth. When people get to 
know and understand more about things 
that are happening for the youth, they're a 
little more caring. 

But some people are just afraid of young 
people. There are young people out there who 
are violent and mean. People can paint a 
whole group with the same brush. 

ESN Violence is an issue for youth? 

KD We've been seeing a lot more vio- 
lence—and escalating violence where youth 
don't deal well with crisis. The knives were 
flying out, rather than words being said. We 


sat down with five or six youth and chatted 
about what was going on. 

Many of them stated that there were 
more weapons out there, so they feel the 
need to carry weapons to protect them- 
selves—which then leads to a vicious cycle, 
of course. We thought we would try to have 
some conflict resolution workshops. We've 
connected with Youcan. That's a group that 
gets youth to participate in learning how to 
spread the word about human rights and 
that kind of thing. It's very youth oriented. 
Youth that are involved will come from many 
different backgrounds. They work together to 
create workshops and bring them to other 
youth-serving agencies. John Howard Society 
referred us to a place that deals with restora- 
tive justice. We're trying to bring in some 
conflict resolution support; if youth don't 
know how to deescalate a situation, they're 
going to react with violence in the first place. 
But if they have some skills, then hopefully 
that's not going to happen as often. 

ESN Fear is an issue for them, then. 

KD Many years ago I read that, if a youth 
is out on the street and has nowhere to go, 
the chances of them being exposed to or a 
victim of violence is 100 per cent. I believe 


that, because these guys see it every single 
day on the street. Be it watching from afar or 
being involved, it's all traumatizing. It's 
frightening. The amount of trauma that we 
see in the youth that live out on the street, 
it's just mind-boggling. 

ESN What kind of trauma? 

KD Fights. Anger. They're sleeping, they 
get kicked. They deal with drugs, people get 
violent. They go home, there's violence there. 
It's everywhere they turn. 

ESN How do the kids get out of this envi- 
ronment? What's the exit strategy? 

KD We try to give them hope. That's a big 
one; if you don't have any hope, then you're 
really not willing to work towards any future. 
So we show them that there's all kinds of 
opportunities, many different things they can 
try. If it's addictions, we try to get them into 
detox and treatment. I've seen quite a few 
kids actually go through detox and abstain- 
ing, just on their own, and that's tough to 
do. But as long as they have the supports in 
place, then it's easier for them. We try to be 
that support. 

Most often, in my experience anyway, 
youth(s) reach a point where the lifestyle just 
isn't working for them any more. It was fun 
to start, or it was necessary to be there for a 
while, but now it's time to think of other 
things. Sometimes that can take five, six 
years. Sometimes it only takes a few months 
of really hard living. And sometimes it just 
never happens. Some have passed away 
because of homelessness and addictions. 

We try to support them. We build rela- 
tionships, so they can always come back to 
us when they're ready, and want help to. 

When we talked to our youth about vio- 
lence, they suggested that the busier they 
are, the more activities that they can be 
involved in, especially when they're living on 
the streets, then the less time they have to 
get in trouble. They told us that, if they're 
active and doing fun things that don't involve 
drugs, and alcohol, and fighting, they can 
focus on that and try to stay away from the 
other stuff. So we're trying to increase our 
recreation activities. Our summer support 
person is trying to get the youth out swim- 
ming, throwing frisbees, going to a park, 
doing outside stuff as much as possible. 

There's incredible creativity and talent in 
the youth that come here, mostly music and 
art. I'm not sure why, but it just seems to be 
the way it is. These guys work on art and 
music projects, and I'm blown away by the 
talent that they have. 

If you know of an organization, and/or 
individual(s) that have a story to tell, send con- 
tact information to 
allansheppard23@yahoo.ca. 


Hugh MacDonald, MLA 
Edmonton-Gold Bar 


Constituency Office 
Edmonton Gold Bar 


#102, 7024 — 101 Avenue, NW 


Edmonton, Alberta T6A 0H7 


Tel: 414-1015 
Fax: 414-1017 


e-mail: hugh.macdonald @assembly.ab.ca 
website:www.liberalopposition.com 
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Attacking Homeless People 


Violence is epidemic, and some 
don’t even want to count 

If 27 people had been killed in the United 
States in one year for being African-American 
or for being Jewish, there would be a nation- 
al uproar. In 2008, 27 people were killed in 
the United States for being homeless, accord- 
ing to the National Coalition for the 
Homeless. 

Where is the uproar? 

Homeless people all over North America 
are being set on fire, beaten, stabbed, shot, 
strangled, brutalized by police, harassed and 
raped. Many of these crimes go unreported, 
and the ones that do come to light might not 
necessarily be recorded as hate crimes. 

That means statistics for tracking the vio- 
lence in order to find ways to address it are 
inadequate. 

“People are just being targeted because 
they are homeless. It’s a safe crime, it’s 
almost like vandalizing a street sign,” says 
John Joyce, co-executive director of the 
Rhode Island Homeless Advocacy Project 
(rihap.org/). “The victim doesn’t come and 
tell the police about it. They’re ashamed of 
where they’re at in their life right now. 

“I can’t understand why, but it’s accepted 
that it’s OK to assault homeless individuals. 
It’s just bigotry at its best. People are being 
targeted because they’re homeless. You’re 
carrying your life on your back, in your 
backpack; and people see that and for some 
odd reason people want to assault people 
who are more vulnerable.” 

‘Attacked for who you are’ 

During testimony before the Rhode Island 
Legislature on a bill to require tracking 
crimes against the homeless and police train- 
ing on homelessness, Joyce played the Bum 
Hunter video to show how attacking home- 
less people has become a form of entertain- 
ment. The bill passed the state house and 
senate and is expected to be signed into law. 

“The victims don’t really want to come 
forward because the way the police depart- 
ments think and the community thinks: ‘No 
one’s going to believe me anyway, if I do get 
assaulted.’ If the homeless community here 
in Rhode Island knows that the police 
departments will listen to their complaints, 
they'll come forward,” Joyce says. 

The complexities of social attitudes influ- 
ence all facets of government in the execu- 
tion of their role as protector of the common 
good. This is reflected in an opening state- 
ment in 

Homelessness, Victimization and Crime: 
Knowledge and Actionable 
Recommendations, presented in 2008 by the 
Institute for the Prevention of Crime at the 
University of Ottawa. 

“In 1998 the mayors of some of the 
largest cities in Canada declared homeless- 
ness a national disaster,” the report says. 
“Since then, studies conducted in a number 
of Canadian cities provide evidence that the 
number of homeless people on the streets is 
increasing and consequently that the 
demands on shelters and other services can 
be expected to rise. ... Those without ade- 
quate shelter are more likely than the 
housed to be victims of violence and, for 
women, victims of sexual assault.” 

What the report can’t provide is uniform, 
consistent data on the number of crimes 
committed against homeless people across 
Canada. Nor can the U.S. government pro- 
vide that same data. Beyond victims’ reluc- 
tance to report, another problem is the 
apparent indifference of law enforcement to 
collecting the information. The 2007 Hate 
Crimes Statistics, the most recent annual 
report compiled by the FBI Uniform Crime 
Reporting Program, illustrates this point. 

More than 13,000 law-enforcement agen- 
cies provided data about bias-motivated 
crime, with 2,025 agencies (15.3 percent) 
reporting 7,624 incidents. 

“The remaining 84.7 percent of the par- 
ticipating agencies reported that no hate 
crimes occurred in their jurisdictions,” the 
report says. 

Some states, such as Mississippi — with a 


deep-rooted past in racial violence — reported 
zero incidents of hate crimes in the entire 
state. Delving into what makes a hate crime 
could begin to explain why jurisdictions don’t 
want to report these crimes. 

The thing that differentiates a hate crime 
from others is that it is “based on a charac- 
teristic or condition of the victim” by a perpe- 
trator who “seeks to not only commit the 
crime against the particular victims but to 
send a message about that victim to the larg- 
er community,” according to Sherrilyn Ifill, 
professor of law at the University of Maryland 
and a faculty member of the Peter Jennings 
Project for Journalists and the Constitution. 

How we protect, or fail to protect, vulner- 
able populations in our communities is a 
demarcation of our progress in achieving that 
image. 

“This is really, in many ways for me, a 
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very critical issue to me of democracy and 
freedom — that is, your ability to walk on the 
street and not be physically attacked for who 
you are,” Ifill says. “When we want to talk 
about freedom and we want to talk about 
democracy, we tend to think about voting. I 
think many people take for granted the 
assumption that you can walk on the street 
unmolested so long as you're not committing 
a crime. There can be no other more corro- 
sive activity to a society that purports to be 
free and democratic than allowing citizens to 
be attacked on the street for who they are.” 

The combination of the recent rise in 
homelessness as a result of the economic 
downturn and a rise in the reported cases of 
violent deaths of homeless people has result- 
ed in greater awareness about the risks to 
people living outdoors, also known as “rough 
sleepers.” 

“The risk of victimization is higher among 
homeless persons who live on the street as 
opposed to in shelters ... 78 percent of rough 
sleepers had been victims of crime during 
their most recent period of sleeping on the 
‘street; however, only 21 percent of these inci- 
dents were reported to police,” says the 
report by the University of Ottawa. 

National newspapers such as the New 
York Times and USA Today and wire services 
such as the Associated Press have recently 
reported on hate crimes against the homeless 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

John Johnson needed 18 stitches in his 
head and his girlfriend was in fear for her life 
after an April 10 attack at a camp in 
Cincinnati where they lived. Johnson, 52, 
says he was sleeping under a highway over- 
pass at about 3 a.m. when four men 
attacked him. 

“I was awakened by four young men 
telling me to exit the property,” he says. “As I 
was complying with them, they started beat- 
ing me with pipes and bats upside the head 
and up and down the left side of my body.” 

Three of the four attackers have been 
captured. Charged with felonious assault are 
Michael Hesson, 24; U.S. Army Private Riley 
Feller, 24, stationed at Fort Knox, Ky.; and 
Spec. Travis Condor, 25, stationed at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. A fourth suspect, also stationed 
at Fort Bragg, has not yet been caught. 

‘Word’s already out’ 

“In Cincinnati, hate crimes against home- 
less people definitely seem to be on the rise,” 
Spring says. “The National Coalition for the 


Homeless has been tracking hate crimes ... 
because they saw a turning point where they 
were occurring more and people were being 
targeted as a popular thing to do.” 

Hate, Violence, and Death on Main Street 
USA: A Report on Hate Crimes and Violence 
Against People Experiencing Homelessness 
2008 is the most recent report by the 
National Coalition for the Homeless (NCH). 

“It really is a matter of life and death,” 
says Neil Donovan, executive director of 
NCH. “There are examples of individuals, 
solely because of their status as un-housed, 
(who) are at risk of loss of life. When that 
happens, that rises to a special level of atten- 
tion, and it’s really our responsibility to pro- 
tect the health and well being of our un- 
housed brothers and sisters.” 

This is one of the reasons NCH is work- 
ing with the Southern Poverty Law Center to 
lobby for national legislation to amend the 
Hate Crimes Prevention Act to include home- 
lessness as a classification reported by law 
enforcement. Brian Levin is director of the 
Center for the Study of Hate and Extremism 
at California State University and a former 
staffer at the Southern Poverty Law Center. 

“As a criminologist, there are certain 
types of data that we rely upon, and homi- 
cide data is one of them; and what we’re see- 
ing is that more homeless people (are) mur- 
dered in apparent hate crimes than all of the 
other traditional hate-crime victims com- 
bined in any given year. And what I mean is 
race, religion, sexual orientation, disability, 
etc.,” Levin says. “If that’s the case, then we 
really have a problem where the law should 
protect them. And we should have a federal 
law reflect it, because in many areas the 
homeless are not treated as victims — they’re 
treated as criminals themselves. 

“The fact of the matter is, is that we have 
clear and very disturbing issue of violence 
against the homeless that is done by folks 
who are responding to prejudice.” 

The perverse reality of homelessness is 
that being victimized by hate crimes makes 
further victimization likely. Noting that 
homelessness “disrupts important social 
bonds and impairs personal networking” for 
successful interpersonal interaction and 
efforts to leave the streets, the report 
explains that this means many people are 
trapped in that environment. 

“Victimization on the street is psychologi- 
cally distressing and can lead to depression 
and low self-esteem, which in turn con- 
tributes to apathy and feelings of futility, 
making it more difficult to escape further 
abuse,” the University of Ottawa report says. 

Both legislation and education are need- 
ed, according to Levin. 

“The same types of offenders are commit- 
ting the same hate crimes against the home- 
less that we’ve seen with other victim groups, 
yet it appears, from the limited data that we 
have, that the homeless are among the most 
violently victimized of any victim group out 
there,” he says. “Therefore, we need not only 
education, but educational initiatives to pro- 
tect the homeless ... training for social serv- 
ices and law enforcement as well as for 
young people in schools. ... The more that we 
can say that this is not socially acceptable 
and institutionalize that, as well as institu- 
tionalizing the message that there might very 
well be punishment as well, I think serves a 
later good. The word’s already out there that 
the homeless are potential victims.” 

Helping people get off the streets makes 
for fewer targets, but it won’t address the 
essential issue, according to Ifill. 

“I think people want to believe that hate 
crimes are a thing of the past, and under- 
standably so,” she says. “But the reality is 
that they’re not, and that only by our atten- 
tion and only by very vigorous law enforce- 
ment response — prosecution by prosecutors 
of hate crimes, reporting not only by law 
enforcement official but by citizens who see 
and know when hate crimes occur - are we 
going to be able to get our hands around 
this.” 

By Margo Pierce, NASNA 
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Mama’s Chickens 


Chapter 25 

Home 

Sheron Spencer 

Life in the hospital quickly went back to 
normal or as normal as life could be at that 
moment in time. There were no more threat- 
ening visits to the solarium as there was noth- 
ing of monetary value left, so once more I 

was out of harm's way. 

After a few weeks Dr Webster came to me 
and in a very matter of fact way told me it 
was time to go home. A deep shudder ran 
down my spine as my mouth fell open with 
horror. Inside my head was spinning, spin- 
ning spinning, turning over and over like a 
broken motor in a rusty old car. Home to 
what? Begging people for food? For protec- 
tion in a mouse infected house with mouse 
kill seeds spread all over because of my hus- 
band’s paranoia of rats? Home to the uncer- 
tainty of never knowing when my tormenter 
would go out or come back, and what mood 
he would be in when he did come back? 
Home once more to the long claws of terror 
wrapping themselves around my throat, 
choking my breath slowly out of my lungs? 


Fear made every struggling breath I took 
choking and painful, broken with long sighs 
that seemed to empty my body of it’s limited 
energy. I was going home to relentless 
pacing the floor back and forth back and 
forth to the windo, peering out with fear 
that I would see him approaching -home to 
the constant anguished prayer that went on 
in my head like a broken record, “Don’t let 
him come home. Don’t let him come home. 
Please keep him away. 

How could I make this nice doctor. 
understand what the word home meant to 
me? “Please don’tt send me home please 
don’t send me home,” I pleaded. 

“Now Sharon,” he quieted me, “You're 
much better now. You can’t stay here forever. 
We need the bed,” he said sternly. Inside the 
shame of my situation, 1 shut my mouth 
quickly as I felt my face redden. 

“Tell you what. I’ll send the social worker 
to see you,” he stated as he walked out of the 
door 

Shortly afterwards the polished worker 
arrived with notebook and pen in hand. My 
how crisp and fresh she looked in her 
designer clothes and freshly cut and styled 


hair - not a hair out of place. We might as 
well have come from other planets where dif- 
ferent languages were spoken. She began, 
“You know you have options; you can go on 
social services and find yourself an apart- 
ment.” She began to explain that there were 
court orders if I needed them to keep him 
away. It all sounded so good. However the 
reality she didn’t understand was there was 
no transition house to hide away in. There 
was no police protection because the police 
had hands off policy with domestic violence. 
Oh they would come but quite often, because 
they were all males, when they saw my 
smashed and bleeding face, they told my 
husband, “Now son, you take a walk around 
the block and cool down to get over this non- 
sense.” Because in those days family violence 
was a family court matters and it could take 
a month to get into court because they were 
so back logged. By that time you could be 
dead. Nothing as fragile as a piece of paper 
could protect an enraged spouse from 
assumed marital rights to damage or destroy 
his property, which was me. Without a word 
I did what was expected of me, packed my 
bag and went home. 


Adventures of an inner city servant of God 





It’s been several months since the last 
chapter my adventures. I’ve been accused of 
giving myself the title of inner city street pas- 
tor. The fact is I don’t know of a better 
description for what I believe God has called 
me to do than “an inner city street pastor”. 
To me the definition is someone who helps 
people in the inner city to get their basic 
need of food, clothing and shelter met, but 
most of all prays for people and encourages 
them to have a closer friendship with God. 

I’ve decided from now on to call myself an 
inner city servant of God and to change the 
name of my book to The Adventures of an 
Inner City Servant of God. I’m convinced that 
for everyone the best way to live is to obey 
God out of love, to act with strength and fol- 
low his direction in everything. We are called 
upon to be God’s servants. 

An example of this is what happened late 
Friday night, August 13. I was getting ready 
to go to bed but I was still wide-awake. I was 
diagnosed as being “bi-polar’ over 30 years 
ago, so regularly have had times of severe 
lows (depressions) where I haven’t wanted to 
get up for over two weeks, slept over 12 
hours per night followed by periods over a 
couple of days of elation when it’s been hard 
for me to get much sleep at all. 

On Friday August 13 instead of going to 
bed I asked God to guide me to some people I 
could help before going to sleep. I took three 
blankets my brother had given me for home- 
less people, a warm jacket and several New 
Testaments. 

I’ve been living at the YMCA for the past 
five months. I walked one block to City Hall 
and gave a gentleman there a blanket and a 


minutes later, two ladies asked me for bus 
money so they could get to Claireview by 
LRT. I bought them each a ticket, gave them 
a blanket and a New Testament. 

Ten minutes later a young man I knew 
greeted me heartily and was overwhelmed 
when I gave him my jacket and last blanket. 

Another example of how wonderful it is 
when we let God use us happened a few days 
ago. As I stopped with my bicycle in front of 
the Bissell Centre, Barb, who-had been 
sleeping there with others, came running to 
me all upset about a burn mark someone 
had put on top of her shoulder. It looked like 
devil horns. That plus the loud sounds for 
hours at night had scared her and others 
sleeping there because they thought someone 
possessed by demons was there. 

They requested prayer, which we did, 
then they felt more at peace. Barb asked me 
to drop off $60 and a note for her son at the 
Remand Centre, which I gladly did. It’s some- 
times scary to sleep outside. 

I probably felt happier than the people I 
helped and I believe God was the initiator of 
the whole episode. I was only a willing ser- 
vant. 

For those who don’t know where I’ve 
moved from, I lived in a house a block from 
The Mustard Seed for about five months. 
That’s why I attended The Mustard Seed 
church services Sundays during that time. 
When the landlord increased the rent from 
$550 to $750 for a bachelor suite, I moved to 
the YMCA where I pay $608 per month. I pay 
another $100 to store what I don’t have room 
for. I’ve been enjoying living here and have 
met several interesting people and made 
some friends. 

I would also like to clarify why I was 
asked to leave the Macdonald Loft where I 
lived before that. As one of the areas I’ve 
tried to help people, I’ve let some stay 
overnight at times. One night I already had 
two people over when two others asked if 
they could do laundry and stay overnight. I 
didn’t think this would cause a problem, but 
was confronted about it that morning and 
asked to leave at the end of the month. 

The year previous to that was the only 
one since 1992 when I didn’t live downtown. 
I lived in a basement at a my friend Dan 
Scaber’s house on a beautiful piece of prop- 
erty near City Ford just out of St. Albert. 

Pedro Shultz 






PETER GOLDRING 
Member of Parliament 
Edmonton East 







































LIBERAL PART-TIME CITIZENS — 
LIFETIME PAY CHEQUE 


} Canadians are proud that our success as a society has 
been due to the contributions of immigrants from all over the 
| world who have joined with the aboriginal community to build 
our nation, which fairly and reasonably legislates pre- 
requisites for all citizens to access social benefits. 


H Our Old Age Security pension benefit qualifiers are de- 
} signed to strike a balance between the many years of contri- 
H butions of individuals to our society with publicly paid benefits 
i received in their old age. It is reasonable to expect someone 
i to at least reside in Canada for a minimum consistent period 
H before being granted this benefit. The ten-year minimum resi- 
dency requirement now in place is considered by most as 
} generous and reasonable. Reducing the residency require- 
} ment, as proposed by a Liberal Member of Parliament in Bill 
C-428, would seem to mock those who have contributed 
steadfastly to our economy and our society for 30 years or 
more. 





The Liberal Bill C-428 would allow a citizen to become a 
pensioner by accumulating only three years of total resi- 
dency, which includes time in refugee and permanent resi- 
dent status, over 20 years; while the remaining 17 years 
could be residing in another country. 


This fiscally irresponsible Liberal plan would give many 
i thousands of barely part-time citizens a lifetine pay cheque 
at taxpayer expense and, also, automatically allow them the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement for even more taxpayer 
i funds. 


It would be irresponsible for our Conservative government to 
adopt a policy that would cost taxpayers many hundreds of 
millions of dollars per year to give tens of thousands of part- 
time citizens a lifetime pay cheque, just to give the Liberals a 
i few more votes. 


| certainly will not be supporting this Bill and | am pleased 
i that neither will our Conservative government. 


What do you think? 


780-495-3261 www.petergoldring.ca 
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Victims need to be heard 


The courageous 
decision of our 
Managing Editor of 
the Edmonton 
Street News, Linda 
Dumont, to share 
her horrid and trag- 
ic story pushes the 
door that unleashes 
a constellation of 
repressed thoughts 
and feelings that 
have become the 
undercurrent of anger, shame, powerlessness 
and dehumanization that overruns in the 
lives of every innocent child/young adult that 
has been violated and denigrated by a cow- 
ardly deviant. The journey that Linda and 
her daughters have traveled have been. very 
hard, but the incredible things that this 
mother has done to surpass the pain, the 
anguish, and the sense of powerlessness is 
demonstrated in everything this mother has 
accomplished in her life; her accomplish- 
ments have been numerous, and quite signif- 
icant. I truly admire her as a mother and as 
an incredible human being. Her compassion, 
love and care for others shines in the path of 
the people that need her help. 

For thousands of children/young adults 
that have been victimized by deviant sexual 
predators, justice is a mirage as predators 
have “all” the rights and all the opportunities 
to be able to get the kind of legal representa- 
tion that with skillful forms of manipulation 
serves to distort the truth and serve to make 
the victim to feel responsible for the abuse 
that they have gone through. By destroying 
the child/young adult's sense of the truth of 
what happened, these witnesses become 
unreliable and the perpetrator is given the 
opportunity to prey on children again and 
again. This kind of legal system clearly 
demonstrates that children are highly under- 
valued and their safety is at risk. 

Sexual abuse of children/young adults 
should not be the "family dirty secret" talking 
about it will allows us not only to recognize 
but to have a heightened awareness and 
respect the unique insight of each victim 
about their abuse. Victims are unable to heal 
until they feel they have been heard and 
their wounds have been validated in every 
form. This is a crime that affects 
children/young adults for the rest of their 
lives, one bad touch changes who they were 
meant to be as divine and incredible human 
beings. Their journey in life becomes clouded 
with shame, powerlessness and worthless- 
ness. 

It has been years since my daughter was 
sexually abused by a male relative, our deci- 
sion to take him to court did not meet with 
the approval of members of the family that 
defended him in spite of his deviancy and 
predatory actions. No justice was found and 
the deterrent for this deviant was "one day in 
jail". In spite of his predatory behavior he 
has been free to use every means to continue 
his predatory skills on young adults putting 
their safety at a great risk. As a mother, I 
understand that the only person responsible 
is the perpetrator and the people that have 
the power to stop these deviants but I still 
carry the feelings that I failed my daughter 
because she was never able to find justice, 
so powerful guilty feelings have become the 
dark shadow that has become my loyal com- 
panion. The journey for her healing has been 
hard but through all the ups and downs, my 
daughter has shined through this ordeal 
demonstrating incredible courage, the obsta- 
cles that she has surpassed have been 
incredible using every challenge as a healing 
step and becoming an incredible mentor and 
model for her children and for the people 
that have come to know her, she is very cre- 
ative and has been very successful in every- 
™ 





thing that she decided to use as a transfor- 
mational step to become the foundation of 
her character. 

I would like to share the poem that my 
daughter wrote to me, giving a voice to her 
pain: 

MY DAUGHTER’S POEM 
MY MASK 

I beg you to look at me, what is that you 
see? 

Do you see past the blond hair, and the 
smile? 


Can you see the soul beneath, the secrets 


that I file? 

At one time I was a child so sweet and 
innocent, 

With so many dreams and hopes, love 
radiated from this child. 

That child died the day I was sexually 
abused, 

Never to know who I really was, only to 
exist to be torn, 

Who was I? Who would I have become? 

If only their abuse to me never had 
come. 

Who were they to decide to change me? 

To force me to live in a world of shame 
and self hate, 

With a hole so deep; with a longing and 
as endless and cold as the sea 

Is this forever my fate? 

Constantly craving a kind word or a gen- 
tle caress 

Why do my needs have to be so bottom- 
less? 

So, to hide my pain, 

I could find no words to explain, 

I place it in an endless file 

And hide it with false happiness and a 
big smile. 

Written by C.B. 


When Crystal was born, I knew I had 
been given a precious gift from up above. 
This precious child had a glow of happiness 
and her heart was made of gold. You could 
tell that her perception of the world was like 
a rainbow full of hopes and dreams. This is 
the poem that I wrote for her: 


Call to local Artists, Musicians and 
Performers 


For entries into ‘Art from the Unknown’, free 
gallery, hosted by Edmonton-Strathcona 
MLA Rachel Notley, Oct 22-24. Deadline, 


Sept 10th. Contact the Edmonton- 
Strathcona office for application 

T: 780 414 0702 or 
edmonton.strathcona@assembly.ab.ca Visit 
www.rachelnotley.ca for more information. 
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A SHATTERED LIFE - THIS CHILD OF 
MINE 

As the most precious and fragile gem 

You came into my life. 

To give protection and love 

A promise — | did make. 

My hungry heart and need to please 

Overshadowed my eagle eye. 

Now your shattered life - this child of 
mine 

On my knees I am 

Picking every piece, hoping to make you 
whole. 

Come back and shine my precious gem 

And be the star that you were meant to 
be 

Your Mom — Maria B. 


I am hoping that all victims of injustice, find 
their voices because our rights are part of what 
makes human and "no one" has the right to 
take them away from us, in a united effort as 
human beings is to protect children/young 
adults wherever justice, fairness, freedom 
and truth are denied. 

We must look up and take our rightful 
place in the world; we all deserve to be treat- 
ed with dignity and respect. 

We must remember that the abuse and 
violation that has been inflicted on us “do 
not define us”, start the dialogue and free 
yourself from the chains, from the position of 
the victim; we are survivors and we must 
empower ourselves to defend our human 
rights, we all have the right to live in freedom 
and “safety”. 

Maria B. 


EDMONTON DO LIKEWISE SOCIETY 
RUMMAGE SALE 
IN SUPPORT OF 
SOUTH EDMONTON HEALTH AND WELL- 
NESS CENTRE(SEHAWC) 
September 10, 2010 4:00 to 8:00 PM 
September 11, 2010 9:00 to 4:00 PM 
Location: Strathcona Baptist Church - 8318- 
104 Street, Edmonton, Alberta 
Donations will be accepted at SBC 
September 8th 4:00 to 8:00 
September 9th 4:00 to 8:00 
SEHAWC s initiative is to establish a centre 
to help the homeless by providing services 
and helping them find housing. 
Laura Turcotte 780-484-7578 
Leanne Struve 780-439-3654 





